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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the extent to which racial and ethnic 
preferences are used in the admissions policies of a cross-section of 
Minnesota's public universities. It submits admissions data supplied by these 
universities to a rigorous statistical analysis. Findings show that there is 
substantial evidence that the University of Minnesota at Twin Cities (UMTC) 
campuses and Duluth (UMD) discriminate against White applicants in favor of 
minority applicants in their admissions policies. At the four public 
universities in Minnesota covered by this study. White admittees on average 
have higher American College Testing Program (ACT) composite test scores than 
Blacks admitted to the same schools. White-Black differences in high school 
percentile ranks vary. At only one of the four campuses do Blacks have a 
higher class percentile rank than do Whites. The relative odds of admission 
at UMTC and UMD show a strong degree of preference given to Blacks over 
Whites. Relative odds ratios show preference for Hispanics over Whites at 
UMTC. At three of the campuses. White students had higher ACTs than did Asian 
students, and relative odds ratios show that Asians receive preferences in 
admissions relative to Whites at UMD and UMTC. The evidence indicates that 
Minnesota schools would not become segregated in the absence of preferences. 
All of these universities, if they used a colorblind process, would have many 
nonwhite admittees. (Contains 23 figures.) (SLD) 
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Executive Summary 

• There is substantial evidence that the University of Minnesota campuses at Twin Cities and Duluth 
discriminate against white applicants and in favor of minority applicants in their admissions policies. 

• At the four public universities in Mirmesota covered by this study, white admittees on average have 
higher ACT composite test scores than blacks admitted to the same schools. The gap in ACTs ranges 
from one point at the University of Mirmesota at Crookston (UMC) to seven points at the University of 
Mirmesota at Morris (UMM). The University of Mirmesota at Duluth (UMD) has a gap of four points, 
and the University of Mirmesota at Twin Cities (UMTC) has a five-point gap. White-black differences in 
high-school percentile rank vary. At three of the four campuses, whites have a higher class percentile 
rank than do their black counterparts. At UMM, however, blacks have a higher class percentile rank than 
do whites. 

• The relative odds of admission at UMTC and at UMD show a strong degree of preference given to blacks 
over whites (3.04 to 1 at UMTC and 4.09 to 1 at UMD). At UMM, however, the relative odds of 
admission show no evidence of preference given for either whites or blacks. UMC admitted all 
applicants. 

• At three of the Mirmesota public universities, white admittees have higher average ACTs than do their 
Hispanic counterparts. The differences are two points at UMD and UMTC and three points at UMM. At 
UMC, Hispanics have a somewhat higher average score than do their white counterparts. At all 
universities, white admittees have a higher average high-school percentile rank than do their Hispanic 
counterparts. The differences range from 1 point at UMM to 17.5 points at UMC. The difference at 
UMTC is 4.5 points. 

• Relative odds ratios show preference for Hispanics over whites at UMTC (4.96 to 1). 

• At three of the campuses, white students have higher ACTs than do their Asian counterparts. The 
differences range from three points at UMTC to one point at UMM. At UMC, there is no ACT difference 
between white and Asian enrollees. At two campuses, UMC and UMTC, whites average higher than do 
Asians in class rank (25.00 and 1.00, respectively). At UMM there is no difference and, at UMD, Asians 
have a higher rank than do their white counterparts. 

• Relative odds ratios show that, at UMD and UMTC, Asians receive preferences in admissions relative to 
whites (4.52 to 1 and 6.56 to 1, respectively). 

• Frequently white applicants are rejected even though they have higher ACT scores, high-school class 
rank, or both than the average minority accepted, especially at UMTC and UMD. 

• The white six-year graduation rate is higher than the black average at all universities studied. The 
Hispanic six-year graduation rate is higher than the white rate at UMM, but lower otherwise. The Asian 
rate is equal to the white rate at UMM and UMTC, but lower at UMD and UMC. 

• Except at UMC, black enrollees are more likely to be required to take remedial courses than their white 
counterparts. Three times as many blacks as whites are required to take remedial courses at UMTC while 
six times as many blacks as whites are required to take remedial courses at UMM. Except at UMC, a 
larger proportion of Hispanics than of whites is required to take remedial courses. A smaller proportion 
of Asians than whites is required to take remedial courses at UMM, UMC, and UMD. More Asians are 
required to take such courses at UMTC. 

• Mirmesota schools would not become segregated in the absence of preferences. All universities, if they 
used a colorblind process, would have many nonwhite admittees. 
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Introduction 

For nearly 30 years, racial and ethnic preferences have played a key role in how admissions officers at the 
nation’s public and private colleges and imiversities have chosen their schools’ imdergraduate classes. This 
system operates by establishing different standards of admission for individuals based on their racial or 
ethnic backgroimd, with some students held to a higher standard and others admitted based on a lower 
standard. Earlier in this century, some colleges and universities denied admissions to Jews, blacks, women, 
and members of other groups even when their grades, test scores, and other measures of academic 
achievement siupassed those of white males who were offered an opportunity to enroll. The passage of new 
civil rights legislation in the 1960s made this kind of discrimination illegal. 

Since then, however, many colleges and universities created programs meant to boost the enrollment of 
students whose backgrounds previously had excluded them fi'om pursuing a higher education — especially 
blacks and, to a lesser extent, Hispanics — by granting them preferences during the admissions process. These 
policies, when their existence was made public, became immediately controversial, and they remain so 
today. Defenders of racial and ethnic preferences claim that these policies are not discriminatory and help 
administrators choose between equally or almost equally qualified students, giving a slight edge to applicants 
who likely have faced discrimination or have come fi'om disadvantaged backgroimds. Critics of preferences 
say that these policies are no better than the discriminatory ones they replaced and that the advantages they 
confer upon certain applicants are much greater than supporters are willing to admit. 

Public colleges and universities have seen their ability to use racial and ethnic preferences increasingly 
restricted in the last several years. Court decisions have generally been hostile to such preferences. 
California’s Proposition 209 (also known as the California Civil Rights Initiative) forbids discrimination 
against or granting special treatment to any applicant on the bases of race, ethnicity, or sex in the public 
programs of the country’s most populous state. A similar ballot initiative in Washington State was approved 
by a large majority of the voters in 1998. Grassroots activists elsewhere are trying to place similar proposals 
on their own state ballots, and lawmakers — both in Congress and in state capitals — have drafted legislation 
modeled on the new California and Washington laws. 

This study examines the extent to which racial and ethnic preferences are used in the admissions policies 
of a cross-section of Minnesota’s public universities. It submits admissions data supplied by these 
universities to a rigorous statistical analysis. 

This report is the latest in a series published by the Center for Equal Opportunity (CEO), a Washington, 
D.C.- based, public policy research organization. Earlier CEO studies have focused on the public colleges 
and universities of Colorado, Michigan, North Carolina, Virginia, Washington, the U.S. Military Academy 
and the U.S. Naval Academy, as well as the branches of the University of California at Berkeley, Irvine, and 
San Diego. Previous reports have shown that blacks and Hispanics receive a substantial degree of preference 
in the undergraduate admissions process at many schools studied. 
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Methodology 

The four universities examined in this study — the University of Minnesota, Twin Cities (UMTC); the 
University of Minnesota, Duluth (UMD); the University of Minnesota, Morris (UMM); and the University of 
Minnesota, Crookston (UMC) — are the four-year campuses of the University of Minnesota. Figure 1 
provides a list of schools, followed by their ranking in Barron ’s Profiles of American Colleges. 



Figure 1 

Profiles of Four Public Universitites in Minnesota 



School 


Abbreviation 


Ranking in Barron’s 


University of Minnesota, Crookston 


UMC 


Non-Competitive 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 


UMD 


Competitive 


University of Minnesota, Morris 


UMM 


Very Competitive 


University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 


UMTC 


Very Competitive 



We received data on individual applicants, admittees, rejectees, and enrollees regarding their racial or 
ethnic group membership, ACT composite scores, and high-school class rank. We also received data on 
whether or not individual enrollees were required to take remedial courses. ACTs are the college entrance 
exam taken by the overwhelming majority of applicants to these four universities. Scores vary on a scale 
ranging between 1 and 36, where 36 is the highest possible score and 1 is the lowest possible score. Class 
rank is the percentile rank in the high-school graduating class. It varies on a scale between 1 and 100, where 
100 is the highest possible rank and 1 is the lowest. 

We omit from our data analyses international students, as well as students whose race or ethnicity is 
listed as other, missing, or unknown. We also omit Native Americans because of their small numbers in this 
context. Lastly, we omit cases with missing academic data. 

We received admissions data for both 1997 and 1998. In our report, we combined these data into a single 
analysis for each UM university so as to give us a sufficient number of cases for statistical analysis of racial 
and ethnic differences in admission and enrollment. When the data are analyzed for each year separately^ 
there are no differences in the pattern of results obtained. 

We do not report group means for test scores or class ranks. Using group means places greater weight on 
extreme values than is warranted. A few unusually high or low scores can have a substantial effect on the 
value of the mean. Standard deviations, which are based on squared deviations from the mean, are even less 
useful for describing the spread of cases for asymmetrical, badly skewed distributions. This is because 
standard deviations reflect the mathematical square of these extreme values. 

The median, however, and related statistics such as percentiles are far less affected by the values of 
extreme cases. The median represents the middle of the distribution, so that 50 percent of all students have 
greater scores, and 50 percent have lower scores. 

We also report scores at the 25th and 75th percentile, again to deal with the problem of extreme cases. 
While the median represents the middle of the distribution, the 25th and 75th percentile scores taken together 
represent the actual spread of scores. For example, a 25th percentile score of 10 on the ACT means that 25 
percent of the scores were below 10, while 75 percent of the scores were above it. A 75 th percentile score of 
35 means that 75 percent of the scores were below 35, while 25 percent were above it. 
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Racial and Ethnic Differences in 
Admittee Qualifications 



Applicants, Admissions, and Enrollments 

Figure 2 shows the admission rates at the schools studied. At the three competitive campuses, blacks are 
admitted at a lower rate than are members of other groups. Asians are admitted at higher rates than are 
members of other groups at UMD and UMTC, and whites are admitted at the highest rate at UMM. 



Figure 2 

Racial and Ethnic Differences in Admission Rates 





Blacks 


Hispanics 


Asians 


Whites 


UMC 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


UMD 


84.2% 


86.2% 


91.7% 


88.2% 


UMM 


88.7% 


92.3% 


91.9% 


98.0% 


UMTC 


80.6% 


89.9% 


93.5% 


84.0% 



In the next sections, we examine three pairs of differences in qualifications: white-black, white-Hispanic, 
and white-Asian. Treating each pair of comparisons separately makes it easier to see whether substantial 
differences in racial and ethnic differences exist, for which groups they are greatest, and for which groups 
they are the least. 

Differences between Whites and Blacks 

White admittees on average have somewhat better test scores than do blacks at the three competitive 
campuses. The largest gap in test scores between whites and blacks is at UMM, followed by UMTC. At three 
schools, blacks also were admitted with lower high-school class rank on average compared to whites. At 
UMM, however, black admittees on average had a higher median class rank than did their white 
counterparts. (See Figure 3.) 



Figure 3 

White-Black Admittee Differences- 
ACT Composite Scores 





Whites 


Blacks 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


19.00 


18,00 


1,00 


UMD 


23,00 


19.00 


4.00 


UMM 


25,00 


18,00 


7.00 


UMTC 


25,00 


20,00 


5.00 



High-School Class Rank 





Whites 


Blacks 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


50,00 


29.00 


21,00 


UMD 


74.00 


71.50 


2,50 


UMM 


88.00 


91.00 


-3.00 


UMTC 


82.00 


73.00 


9.00 
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Differences between Whites and Hispanics 

At the three competitive campuses, white admittees on average have slightly better test scores and high- 
school class rank than do Hispanic admittees. The largest gap in test scores there between whites and 
Hispanics is at UMM (3.00 points), while the white-Hispanic gap in high-school class rank is greatest at 
UMD (7.50 points), followed by UMTC (4.50 points). At UMC, however, Hispanics have higher average 
ACT scores than do their white counterparts. (See Figure 4.) 



Figure 4 

White-Hispanic Admittee Differences 
A CT Composite Scores 





Whites 


Hispanics 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


19.00 


20.50 


-1.50 


UMD 


23.00 


21.00 


2.00 


UMM 


25.00 


22.00 


3.00 


UMTC 


25.00 


23.00 


2.00 



High-School Class Rank 





Whites 


Hispanics 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


50.00 


32.50 


17.50 


UMD 


74.00 


66.50 


7.50 


UMM 


88.00 


87.00 


1.00 


UMTC 


82.00 


77.50 


4.50 



Differences between Whites and Asians 

White admittees on average also have better test scores than Asian admittees do, except at UMC, where 
the averages are equal. The largest gap in test scores is at UMTC (3.00 points). In contrast, Asian admittees 
at UMD have, on average, a higher median class rank (4.00 points) than do their white counterparts. There is 
no white-Asian difference in class rank at UMM, while the white median class rank is slightly higher at 
UMTC and much higher at UMC. (See Figure 5.) 



Figure 5 

White-Asian Admittee Differences 
ACT Composite Scores 





Wh ites 


Asians 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


19.00 


19.00 


0.00 


UMD 


23.00 


21.00 


2.00 


UMM 


25.00 


24.00 


1.00 


UMTC 


25.00 


22.00 


3.00 



High-School Class Rank 





Wh ites 


Asians 


Differences in Median Scores 


UMC 


50.00 


25.00 


25.00 


UMD 


74.00 


78.00 


-4.00 


UMM 


88.00 


88.00 


0.00 


UMTC 


82.00 


81.00 


1.00 



Reiative Odds of Admission 

Admitting students based on racial and ethnic preferences results in schools accepting minorities with 
lower test scores and grades than white students at the same schools. This creates a situation in which 
enrollees who were admitted under a scheme of preferences actually have the same qualifications as whites at 
a less competitive school. Admissions officers essentially reach down into the applicant pool and pull up 
certain students. This practice generally results in at least some whites with better credentials than minority 
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enrollees being rejected from the same schools, despite their superior qualifications. Moreover, there often 
will be a positive relationship between the quality of a school and the white-minority gap in qualifications. 

One way to show this gap is to combine all the data reported above. A useful way to do this is to develop 
models that predict the probability of admission at each school for members of the different racial and ethnic 
groups, holding constant their qualifications. This can be done by computing prediction equations for the 
admissions decision by race and ethnicity and including test scores and high-school class rank as statistical 
control variables. 

The technique we employ for this purpose is logistic regression. Computing logistic regression equations 
allows us to derive the odds of admission for each minority group relative to that of whites.’ The odds ratio 
is somewhat like a correlation coefficient, except instead of varying from 1 to -1, it varies between infinity 
and zero. An odds ratio of 1 means that the odds of admissions for the two groups are equal. It is equivalent 
to a correlation of zero. An odds ratio greater than 1 means that the odds of members of one group being 
admitted are greater than those for members of the other group being admitted. An odds ratio of less than 1 is 
the reverse. The former is similar to a positive correlation, the latter similar to a negative correlation. 

We report the computed odds ratios by racial and ethnic group membership, controlling for test scores 
and grades (see Figure 6). 



Figure 6 

Relative Odds of Admission 





Black to 
White 


Hispanic 
to White 


Asian to 
White 


UMC 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


UMD 


4.09* 


2.40 


4.52* 


UMM 


1.01 


0.17 


5.79 


UMTC 


3.04* 


4.96* 


6.56* 




*Statistically significant at p < .05. 



If we statistically control for ACT scores and high-school class rank, we find racial and ethnic 
preferences against whites at UMTC. Racial preferences in favor of a particular ethnic group over whites is 
expressed as an odds-ratio that is statistically significant. Asian applicants have the best odds against whites, 
controlling for test scores and high-school rank. An Asian applicant, controlling for ACT scores and class 
rank, has more than six times the odds of a white applicant being admitted to UMTC. Hispanic applicants, 
controlling for test scores and high-school rank, have almost five times the odds of admission as white 
applicants. Black applicants have an odds of admission relative to whites of roughly three to one, controlling 
for test scores and class rank. 

Racial preferences also favor blacks and Asians over whites in admissions at UMD. Statistically 
controlling for test scores and high-school class rank, black applicants have a statistically significant odds of 
being admitted over whites, at a rate of roughly four to one. The Asian-to-white odds ratio is also statistically 
significant and is about four-and-a-half to one. The relative odds of admission for Hispanics is 2.40 to 1, but 
falls slightly short of the conventional p<.05 level of statistical significance. 



' Odds ratios are commonly found in academic studies where the relative odds of something occurring is reported for one group 
and compared to another. For example, regarding children taking aspirin, when the media report that children taking aspirin were 
42.7 times more likely to get Reyes syndrome compared to those that didn’t, they are reporting the relative odds — or what 
epidemiologists also call relative risk of getting Reyes syndrome among children who take aspirin versus those who do not. 

For a much more complete discussion of odds ratios, see David E. Lilienfeld and Paul D. Stolley, Foundations of 
Epidemiology, Third Edition (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), pp. 226-228; 316-317. Regarding logistic regression, 
see Alan Agresti, Introduction to Categorical Data Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1996). 
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At UMM, the relative odds of admissions comparing blacks to whites, Hispanics to whites, and Asians to 
whites are not statistically significant. 

How Preferences Affect Graduation Rates 

If students gain admission to colleges and universities for reasons other than their academic preparation, 
it is likely that they will face greater burdens in school than their peers who have met a higher academic 
standard of admission. They may in fact not earn their degrees. So it makes sense that racial and ethnic 
preferences will have a negative effect on the graduation rates of students who supposedly benefit fi'om them. 

Blacks, Hispanics, and Asians at UMD graduate at roughly half the rate of whites. At UMTC, blacks and 
Hispanics graduate at a much lower rate than Asians and whites, whose graduation rates are roughly the 
same. 

Notably, a larger proportion of Hispanics compared to whites graduate fi-om UMM (60.0 percent versus 
49.2 percent), while the Asian and white rates are about equal. Blacks graduate at slightly more than half the 
white rate. 

Interestingly, the graduation rates for Asians do not fall below that for whites at two schools 
(UMM and UMTC) (see Figure 7). 



Figure 7 

Six-Year Graduation Rates (1992 cohort) 





Blacks 


Hispanics 


Asians 


Whites 


UMC 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


20.7% 


UMD 


20.0% 


18.2% 


25.0% 


42.6% 


UMM 


26.1% 


60.0% 


50.0% 


49.2% 


UMTC 


33.8% 


37.0% 


48.6% 


49.1% 



Racial and Ethnic Differences Regarding Remedial Courses 

Students admitted for reasons other than academic preparation will more likely be forced to enroll in 
remedial coursework than those admitted on academic ability alone. Racial and ethnic preferences would, in 
other words, have a negative effect on students’ capacity to handle the coursework compared to those 
admitted without the benefit of preferences. 

Remediation at UM universities is based on high-school preparation. Any enrollee lacking in one or more 
high-school academic units is required to take at least one remedial course.^ 

At all three competitive schools, fewer than one in ten whites take remedial courses. At UMM and 
UMTC, blacks and Hispanics are enrolled in remedial courses at a much higher rate than whites. 



^ Official requirements are: 4 academic units of English, 3 academic units of mathematics (1 each of elementary algebra, 
geometry, and intermediate algebra), 3 units of science (1 each of biological and physical science), 2 units of foreign language, 
and 2 imits of social studies (including 1 course in American history). 
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Proportionately more Asians at UMTC also take remedial courses than do whites.^ (See Figure 8.) 



Figure 8 

Percentage Taking Remedial Courses 





Blacks 


Hispanics 


Asians 


Whites 


UMC 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.3% 


UMD 


7.1% 


11.4% 


3.6% 


6.6% 


UMM 


32.1% 


22.2% 


0.0% 


5.3% 


UMTC 


28.3% 


17.3% 


12.5% 


8.4% 



Minority Admittees vs. White Rejectees 

The use of racial and ethnic preferences will lead to less qualified black, Hispanic, and Asian students 
being admitted at the expense of more qualified white students. 

We computed the number of white rejectees with ACT composite scores and high-school class ranks 
equal to or greater than the black, Hispanic, and Asian admittee median at each school (see Figure 9). 



Black Admit! 


Figure 9 

tees Compared to White Rejectees 




White Rejectees, 
ACT Scores > Average 
Black Admittee 


White Rejectees, 
High-School Rank > 
Average Black Admittee 


White Rejectees, ACT 
Scores and Class Rank > 
Average Black Admittee 


UMC 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


UMD 


441 


3 


2 


UMM 


31 


0 


0 


UMTC 


2,116 


61 


35 



Hispanic Admittees Compared to White Rejectees 





White Rejectees, 
ACT Scores > Average 
Hispanic Admittee 


White Rejectees, 
High-School Rank > 
Average Hispanic Admittee 


White Rejectees, ACT 
Scores and Class Rank > 
Average Hispanic Admittee 


UMC 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


UMD 


257 


3 


1 


UMM 


13 


0 


0 


UMTC 


1,194 


21 


12 



Asian Admit! 


tees Compared to White Rejectees 




White Rejectees, 
ACT Scores > Average 
Asian Admittee 


White Rejectees, 
High-School Rank > 
Average Asian Admittee 


White Rejectees, ACT 
Scores and Class Rank > 
Average Asian Admittee 


UMC 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


UMD 


257 


1 


1 


UMM 


6 


0 


0 


UMTC 


1,531 


13 


7 



^ Although it is not shown here, the probability of taking remedial courses decreases as ACT scores increase. Similarly, controlling 
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At all three competitive campuses, many whites were rejected despite having ACT scores better than the 
median score of black admittees. At UMD, 441 whites had better test scores; at UMM, 31 whites had better 
scores; and at UMTC, 2,1 16 whites had better scores. If we compare high-school class rank, however, we 
find no white rejected by UMM and only three by UMD with better class rank. This results in only 2 whites 
at UMD and no whites at UMM rejected with better test scores and high school class rank. At UMTC, 
however, 61 whites were rejected despite having higher high-school rank, and there were 35 whites rejected 
despite having both better test scores and high-school rank than the median for black admittees at UMTC. 

Many whites applying to the three competitive schools were also rejected with ACT scores greater than 
the median scores for Hispanic admittees. Very few rejectees from the three schools, however, had high- 
school class ranks higher than those of the average Hispanic admittee. At UMD, while 257 whites had ACT 
scores greater than the median score of Hispanic admittees, only 3 were ranked higher in their high-school 
class, resulting in only 1 white at UMD with test scores and high-school class rank greater than the median 
for Hispanic admittees. 13 whites were rejected by UMM despite having higher ACT scores, but no white 
rejectees had higher class rank compared to the median class rank of Hispanic admittees at UMM. Thus, 
UMM rejected no whites with higher test scores and class rank compared to the median score and high- 
school rank for Hispanic admittees. At UMTC, 1,194 white rejectees had higher ACT scores, and 21 white 
rejectees had higher class rank, compared to the median score and class rank of Hispanic admittees. This 
resulted in 12 whites being rejected by UMTC despite having better ACT scores and class ranks compared to 
the average Hispanic admittee. 

At the three schools, many white rejectees had ACT scores higher than the median score of Asian 
admittees, but far fewer whites rejected had higher class ranks. At UMD, 257 whites were rejected despite 
having higher test scores. In contrast, only 1 was rejected with better class rank. This student had both a 
better ACT score and class rank compared to the average Asian admittee at UMD. At UMM, 6 white 
rejectees had higher scores, but none had higher class rank, compared to the average Asian admittee. 
Accordingly, no white rejectees had both better ACT scores and class rank compared to the average Asian 
admittee. At UMTC, 1,531 whites were rejected despite having ACT scores greater than the median ACT 
score for Asian admittees. 13 whites were rejected despite having higher class rank compared to the median 
class rank of Asian admittees. This resulted in 7 white rejectees at UMTC with ACT scores and high-school 
class rank greater than the median score and median class rank of Asian admittees. 

What Colorblind Admissions Would 
Mean for Minnesota 

If racial and ethnic preferences ended in Minnesota’s public universities, would minorities be locked out 
of opportunities to pursue a higher education? After enacting California’s Proposition 209 into law, the 
experience at the University of California provides plausible answers. Recent information indicates that, 
while the most competitive universities had smaller black enrollments than in the past, other universities 
actually gained black students or at least did not lose them.'* Despite critics’ fears, all of the University of 
California’s schools, including Berkeley and UCLA, have enrolled (not merely admitted) many blacks. 



for ACT scores dramatically reduces the racial and ethnic differences in remediation rates. 

* Los Angeles Times, “Fewer Blacks and Latinos Planning to Enroll at UC: Declines are sharpest at top campuses, while numbers 
increase at Riverside, Irvine, and Santa Cruz,” May 21, 1998. 
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To address the question for Minnesota’s xmiversities, we first compared the median ACTs and median 
class ranks of black, Hispanic, and Asian admittees at the four schools in this report with the 25th percentile 
of whites admitted at the same schools (see Figures 10, 11, and 12, respectively). If the median score equaled 
or surpassed the white 25th percentile in these categories, we assumed that the applicant could gain 
admission to the particular school in question without racial preferences. 

While the average black admittee at each of the four schools has an ACT score greater than that of white 
admittees at the 25th percentile only at UMC, such is not the case when considering class rank. Based on 
median class rank, black admittees at UMM could gain admission at all four campuses; those at UMTC and 
UMD would be admitted to three of the four. 

The average Hispanic admittee at UMC has an ACT score greater than that of white admittees at the 25th 
percentile at UMC, while the average Hispanic admittee at UMD has an ACT score greater than that of white 
admittees at the 25th percentile at UMC and UMD. The average Hispanic admittee at UMM has an ACT 
score greater than that of white admittees at the 25th percentile at UMC, UMD, and UMM, while the average 
Hispanic admittee at UMTC has an ACT score greater than that of white admittees at the 25th percentile at 
all other schools. 

When comparing the median class rank of Hispanic admittees versus that of white admittees at the 25th 
percentile, we find the median class rank of Hispanic admittees at UMC is greater than that of white 
admittees at the 25th percentile at UMC. At UMD, the median class rank of Hispanic admittees is greater 
than that of white admittees at the 25th percentile at UMC and UMD, while the median class rank of 
Hispanic admittees at UMM and UMTC is greater than that of white admittees at the 25th percentile at all 
four schools. Thus, based on median class rank, Hispanic admittees at UMM and UMTC could gain 
admission at all four campuses, while those at UMD would be admitted to two. 
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Could the Average Hack Adirittees Go Elscwtiere? 
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Figure 11 

Could the Average Hispanic Admittees Go Elsewhere? 
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For Asian admittees, their ACT median score at UMC is greater than that of the 25th percentile of white 
admittees at UMC. The median score of Asian admittees at UMD is greater than that of whites at the 25th 
percentile at UMC and UMD. The median ACT score of Asian admittees at UMM is greater than that of 
whites at the 25th percentile at all four schools, while that of Asian admittees at UMTC is greater than the 
scores of whites at the 25th percentile at three of the four schools. 

We find the median class rank of Asian admittees at UMC to be lower than that of whites at the 25th 
percentile at all four schools. In contrast, the median class rank of Asian admittees at UMD, UMM, and 
UMTC is higher than the class rank of whites at the 25th percentile at all four schools. Based on median class 
rank, Asian admittees at UMD, UMM, and UMTC could gain admission to all four schools. 

The same calculations can be made for the top quartile of black, Hispanic, and Asian admittees at each 
school. Figures 13, 14, and 15 show black, Hispanic, and Asian admittees at the 75th percentile for the four 
campuses, compared to the white scores at the 25th percentile. 

The top quartile of black admittees at UMTC would be able to attend all four campuses, whether 
measured by ACTs or by class rank. The top quartile of black admittees at UMD would be able to attend 
three of four campuses (UMC, UMD, and UMM) based on ACT scores, while those at UMM and UMC 
would be able to attend UMC and UMD. The top quartile would be eligible at even more schools if we use 
class rank. The top quartile of blacks at UMD, UMM, and UMTC has higher class ranks than the 25th 
percentile of white admittees at all four campuses. They would be admitted at any of these campuses even 
without racial preferences. 

Regarding Hispanic admittees, it seems likely that the top quartile at UMD, UMM, and UMTC would 
also be able to attend all four campuses. The ACT score and high-school class rank of the top quartile of 
Hispanic admittees at UMD, UMM, and UMTC are greater than the scores and high-school class rank of 



Figure 12 

Could the Average Asian Admittees Go Elsewhere? 
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Figure 13 

Could the Top Black Admittees Go Elsewhere? 
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white admittees at the 25th percentile at all four campuses. 

The top quartile of Asian admittees would generally have the same options they do now. The top quartile 
of Asian admittees, based on ACT scores, at UMD, UMM, and UMTC have scores greater than the scores of 
white admittees at the 25th percentile at all four schools. Concerning high-school class rank, the top quartile 
of Asian admittees at UMC had a higher class rank compared to white admittees at the 25th percentile at 
UMC and UMD. The top quartile of Asian admittees at UMD, UMM, and UMTC were ranked higher in 
their high-school class compared to white admittees at the 25th percentile at all four campuses. 

It is therefore clear that, based on the test scores and high-school class rank for all three minority groups, 
the University of Minnesota system would not become segregated in the absence of racial and . ethnic 
preferences. Every campus would have minority admittees. If admissions were based on high-school class 
rank, the average and top minority admittees would have access to most and, in some cases, all four 
campuses. 



Figure 14 

0)uld the Top Hispanic Admittees Go Elsewhere? 
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Figure 15 

Could the Top Asian Adiiittees Go Elsewhere? 
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Individual School Analysis’ 

University of Minnesota, Crookston 

Applicants, Admittees, and Enrollees 

In 1997 and 1998, 740 individuals applied for admission to the University of Minnesota, Crookston 
(UMC). Of these, all were admitted and 487 enrolled. The overwhelming proportion of applicants, admittees, 
and enrollees was white. 

UMC applicants 

• 1.6 percent black 

• 0.7 percent Hispanic 

• 0.9 percent Asian 

• 96.8 percent white 
UMC admittees 

• 1.6 percent black 

• 0.7 percent Hispanic 

• 0.9 percent Asian 

• 96.8 percent white 
UMC admission rates 

• 100 percent of black applicants 

• 100 percent of Hispanic applicants 

• 100 percent of Asian applicants 

• 100 percent of white applicants 
UMC enrollees 

• 1 .6 percent black 

• 0.6 percent Hispanic 

• 0.2 percent Asian 

• 97.5 percent white 



Differences in ACT Scores 

Figure 16* shows the range of ACT composite scores by racial and ethnic group, for 1997 and 1998 
combined. The ACT composite scores vary little between the groups. 



Figure 16 

ACT Composite Scores (75th, 50th and 25th percentiles) 
University of Minnesota, Crookston 




^ Data were combined for two years, 1997 and 1998, to provide us enough cases to perform statistical analyses for all UM schools. 
Foreign students and students listed as “Missing,” “Other,” “Native American,” and “Unknown” were dropped from the analyses. 
^ The ACT is scored on a scale of 1 to 36, but because no scores in the UM system fell below 14, we have used a grid in the 
relevant charts that begins at that score. 
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Differences in High-Schooi Rank 

Differences in high-school rank among racial and ethnic groups are much larger. The average white 
admittee at Crookston graduated at the 50th percentile of his or her high school class. In contrast, the average 
black admittee graduated at the 29th percentile, while the average Asian admittee graduated at the 25th 
percentile (see Figure 17). 



* 




Proportion Needing 
Remediai Education During 
First Year of Coiiege 

• 0 percent of black enrollees 

• 0 percent of Hispanic enrollees 

• 0 percent of Asian enrollees 

• 1 .3 percent of white enrollees 



Rejectees vs. Admittees 

UMC rejected no applicants in 1997 
and 1998. 



Graduation Rates, 1992 Cohort 

• 0 percent of blacks 

• 0 percent of Hispanics 

• 0 percent of Asians 

• 20.7 percent of whites 

UMC has extremely low graduation rates for whites and, as of 1 999, no members of the other groups had 
graduated.’ 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Appiicants, Admittees, and Enroiiees 

In 1 997 and 1 998, 7,691 individuals applied for admission to the University of Minnesota, Duluth 
(UMD). Of these, 6,745 were admitted and 3,427 enrolled. The overwhelming proportion of applicants, 
admittees, and enrollees was white. 

UMD applicants 

• 0.9 percent black 

• 1 .2 percent Hispanic 

• 3.0 percent Asian 



’ It is possible, however, that some students in the 1992 cohort transferred to other four-year institutions and graduated there. 
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• 94.9 percent white 

UMD admittees 

• 0.8 percent black 

• 1.2 percent Hispanic 

• 3.0 percent Asian 

• 94.9 percent white 

UMD admission rates 

• 84.2 percent of black applicants 

• 86.2 percent of Hispanic applicants 

• 91 .7 percent of Asian applicants 

• 88.2 percent of white applicants 

UMD enrol lees 

• 0.8 percent black 

• 1.0 percent Hispanic 

• 2.4 percent Asian 

• 95.7 percent white 

Differences in ACT Scores 

Figure 18 shows the range of ACT composite scores by racial and ethnic group, for 1997 and 1998 
combined, at UMD. The largest differences are between white and black admittees. The median ACT 
composite score for black admittees is lower than the ACT composite score for white admittees at the 25th 
percentile. That is, more than half the black admittees have ACT composite scores lower than 75 percent of 
all white admittees. Similarly, the average Hispanic and Asian admittee has ACT composite scores that are 
only equal to that of whites at the 25th percentile. 

Differences in High-Schooi Rank 

Unlike test scores, racial and ethnic groups do not differ in terms of class rank. More than 75 percent of 
admittees from every racial and ethnic group rank in the top half of their high-school classes. The average 
white, Asian, and black admittee class ranks 
are roughly the same, although the Asian 
class rank is higher 
than the other groups. The average 
Hispanic admittee ranks somewhat lower 
than other groups. (See Figure 19.) 



Proportion Needing 
Remedia i Education During 
First Year of Coiiege 

• 7.1 percent of black enrollees 

• 1 1 .4 percent of Hispanic enrollees 

• 3.6 percent of Asian enrollees 

• 6.6 percent of white enrollees 
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Figure 19 

High-Schoot Rank (75th. 50th. and 25th Percentiles) 
University of Minnesota. Duluth 
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The overwhelming majority of all admittees for every group did not enroll in remedial classes. More 
than one in ten Hispanic enrollees was required to enroll in remedial education classes, however, and 
proportionately fewer Asian enrollees were required to take these classes. The percentage of black and white 
remedial-class enrollees is about the same. 



Rejectees vs. Admittees 

UMD rejected 23 Asians, 13 blacks, 13 Hispanics, and 897 whites. Of these 946 rejectees, 7 Asians, 4 
Hispanic, and 441 white rejectees had ACT composite scores above the median score of black admittees, and 
3 white rejectees were higher in class rank compared to the average black admittee. Only 2 white rejectees 
had higher class rankings and higher ACT composite scores compared to the average black admittee. 

Similarly, 3 Asians, no blacks, and 257 whites were rejected by UMD despite having ACT composite 
scores above the median score of Hispanic admittees. In contrast, there were only 3 whites, and no Asians or 
blacks, with higher high-school class rank compared to the median high-school class rank of Hispanic 
admittees. This results in one white, but no blacks or Asians, rejected by UMD despite higher test scores and 
class rank. 

Compared to the median ACT score of Asian admittees at UMD, 3 Hispanic, no black, and 257 white 
rejectees had higher scores. One white rejectee, but no black or Hispanic rejectee, had a higher class rank 
compared to the median high-school class rank of Asian admittees. One white, but no blacks and no 
Hispanics, was rejected by UMD with higher test scores and high-school rank compared to the average Asian 
admittee. 

Graduation Rates, 1992 Cohort 

• 20.0 percent of blacks 

• 18.2 percent of Hispanics 

• 25.0 percent of Asians 

• 42.6 percent of whites 

Whites at UMD graduate at a much higher rate compared to all other groups. This is consistent with their 
higher test scores compared to the other groups. 

University of Minnesota, Morris 

Appiicants, Admittees, and Enroiiees 

In 1997 and 1998, 1,921 individuals applied for admission to the University of Minnesota, Morris 
(UMM). Of these, 1,854 were admitted and 974 enrolled. The overwhelming proportion of applicants, 
admittees, and enrollees was white. 

UMM applicants 

• 8.3 percent black 

• 1.5 percent Hispanic 

• 3.9 percent Asian 

• 86.4 percent white 

UMM admittees 

• 7.8 percent black 

• 1.4 percent Hispanic 

• 3.9 percent Asian 
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• 86.9 percent white 
UMM admission rates 

• 88.7 percent of black applicants 

• 92.3 percent of Hispanic applicants 

• 91.9 percent of Asian applicants 

• 98.0 percent of white applicants 
UMM enrollees 

• 5.7 percent black 

• 0.9 percent Hispanic 

• 2.8 percent Asian 

• 90.6 percent white 



Figure 20 

ACT Composite Scores (75th, 50th, and 25th percentiies) 
University of Minnesota, Morris 
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Differences in ACT Scores 

Figure 20 shows the range of ACT 
composite scores by racial and ethnic 
group at UMM. White scores are on 
average higher than those of other 
groups, while ACT composite scores for 
black admittees are generally lower than 
those for other groups. The ACT 
composite score for black admittees at 
the 75th percentile is roughly the same as that of Hispanic, Asian, and white admittees at the 25 th percentile. 
This means that 75 percent of black admittees have lower test scores compared to roughly 75 percent of 
Asian, Hispanic, and white admittees. 



Blacks (n=53) 



Hispantcs (n°12) 



Asians (n-31 ) 



Whites (n=820) 



Differences in High-Schooi Rank t 

Racial and ethnic groups differ less regarding high-school rank. The average black admittee was ranked 
slightly higher in high school compared to whites, Hispanics, and Asians. Roughly 75 percent of black 
admittees graduated in the top 20 percent of their classes, while 75 percent of whites and Asians graduated in 
the top 25 percent. The average Hispanic 
admittee graduated at roughly the same rank 
as the average white and Asian admittee, but 
the Hispanic admittee at the 25th percentile 
graduated at the 66th percentile, while 
those at the bottom quartile of white, Asian, 
and black admittees graduated with a class 
rank that is much higher. (See Figure 2 1 .) 

Proportion Needing 
Remediai Education During 
First Year of Coiiege 

• 32.1 percent of black enrollees 

• 22.2 percent of Hispanic enrollees 

• 0 percent of Asian enrollees 

• 5.3 percent of white enrollees 



Figure 21 

High School Rank (75th, 50th, and 25th percentiles) 
University of Minnesota, Morris 
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There are significant differences in the proportion of each racial and ethnic group enrolled in remedial 
classes. No Asian enrollees and only 5.3 percent of whites were in remedial classes. This is in contrast to 
32.1 percent of black and 22.2 percent of Hispanic enrollees. 

Rejectees vs. Admittees 

^ UMM rejected 67 applicants (3 Asians, 15 blacks, 2 Hispanics, and 47 whites). One Asian, 1 Hispamc, 

and 3 1 white rejectees had ACT composite scores greater than the median ACT composite score for black 
admittees, but no rejectee was higher in high-school rank compared to the average black admittee. 

There were only 13 whites, no blacks, and no Asians with ACT scores greater than the median score of 
Hispanic admittees at UMM, while no rejectee fi’om any racial group had a higher class rank. Thus, no 
rejectees had ACT scores and high-school ranks greater than the median score and rank of Hispanic 
admittees. 

UMM rejected only 6 whites with ACT scores greater than the median score of Asian admittees. There 
were no rejectees with higher class rank compared to the median high-school rank of Asian admittees, so 
there were no rejectees with both scores and ranks greater than the median score and median high-school 
rank of Asian admittees. 

Graduation Rates, 1992 Cohort 

• 26.7 percent of blacks 

• 60.0 percent of Hispanics 

• 50.0 percent of Asians 

• 49.2 percent of whites 

Hispanics at UMM graduate at the highest rate of the three groups. Whites and Asians graduate at 
roughly the same rate, while blacks graduate at roughly half the rate of Asians and whites. 

University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 

Applicants, Admittees, and Enrollees 

In 1997 and 1998, 23,638 individuals applied for admission to the University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 
(UMTC). Of these, 20,021 were admitted and 9,176 enrolled. The overwhelming proportion of applicants, 
admittees, and enrollees was white. 

UMTC applicants 

• 5.1 percent black 

• 2.8 percent Hispanic 

• 7.3 percent Asian 

• 84.8 percent white 

UMTC admittees 

• 4.9 percent black 

• 2.9 percent Hispanic 

^ • 8.1 percent Asian 

• 84. 1 percent white 

, UMTC admission rates 

• 80.6 percent of black applicants 

• 89.9 percent of Hispanic applicants 
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• 93.5 percent of Asian applicants 

• 84.0 percent of white applicants 
UMTC enrollees 

• 4.7 percent black 

• 2.6 percent Hispanic 



• 9.1 percent Asian 

• 83.6 percent white 






Figure 22 

ACT Composite Scores (75th, 50th, and 25th percentile) 
University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 
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of all black admittees. This score is the 

same as the Hispanic median, and slightly higher than the Asian median, which means that 75 percent of 
white admittees have better scores than half the Hispanic and more than half the Asian admittees. 



Differences in High-Schooi Rank 

There is less disparity among groups 
regarding high-school rank. Most 
admittees for each racial and ethnic group 
graduate in the top half of their high- 
school classes. Whites and Asians on 
average graduate with somewhat higher 
class rank compared to Hispanic and black 
admittees. The median class rank for 
whites is the 82nd percentile, compared to 
the 73rd percentile for black admittees and 
the 77th percentile for Hispanics. (See 
Figure 23.) 



Proportion Needing 
Remediai Education During 
First Year of Coiiege 

• 28.3 percent of black enrollees g£gj QQpy 

• 17.3 percent of Hispanic enrollees 



Figure 23 

High-School Rank (75th, 50th, and 25th percentiies) 
University of Minnesota, Twin Cities 
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• 12.5 percent of Asian enrollees 

• 8.4 percent of white enrollees 

A smaller percentage of white enrollees takes remedial courses compared to the other racial and ethnic 
groups. The differences are largest between blacks and whites. The percentage of blacks in remedial courses 
is more than three times that of whites. The percentage of Hispanics in remedial courses is more than double 

* that of whites, while the percentage of Asians in remedial courses is about one and one-half the percentage of 
whites. 

* Rejectees vs. Admittees 

UMTC rejected 3,617 applicants (113 Asians, 236 blacks, 66 Hispanics, and 3,202 whites). 19 Asians, 18 
Hispanics, and 2,1 16 whites were rejected despite having ACT composite scores greater than the median 
score for black admittees, while 8 Asians, 2 Hispanics, and 6 1 whites had higher high-school ranks compared 
to the median high-school rank for black admittees. One Asian, one Hispanic, and 35 white rejectees had 
higher class rank and ACT composite scores compared to the average black admittee. 

1,194 whites, 12 Asians, and 9 blacks were rejected by UMTC despite having higher ACT scores 
compared to the median score for Hispanic admittees. 21 whites, 5 Asians, and 2 blacks were rejected despite 
having higher high-school rank. There were 12 whites and 1 Asian rejected by UMTC despite having higher 
test scores and high-school ranks compared to the average Hispanic admittee. 

UMTC rejected 1,531 whites, 10 Hispanics, and 14 blacks with higher ACT scores compared to the 
median score of Asian admittees. UMTC rejected 13 whites, 2 Hispanics, and 2 blacks with higher high- 
school ranks compared to the median high-school rank of Asian admittees. 7 whites and 1 Hispanic were 
rejected despite having higher test scores and high-school ranks compared to the average Asian admittee. 



Graduation Rates, 1992 Cohort 

• 33.8 percent of blacks 

• 37.0 percent of Hispanics 

• 48.6 percent of Asians 

• 49. 1 percent of whites 

Blacks and Hispanics graduate at a significantly lower rate compared to whites and Asians. Despite 
Asians on average having lower ACT composite scores compared to whites, the two groups graduate at 
roughly the same rate. 
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